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Representative John L. Cable of Ohio 


Whom women all over the world—and men who believe in justice—hope to 
see re-elected in November so he can continue to final and complete victory 
his battle for equality in nationality laws. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 

relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator P. Nr, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FRepeRICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Keep Representative Cable on the Job 


LTHOUGH for a decade Representative John L. Cable of Ohio has been 

working for the freedom of women, his work is not completed. In 

both the national and the international field, he is continuing—and 

will continue to complete victory—his ceaseless struggle for equality between 
men and women in nationality rights. 


Equality in this particular law is basic. For without equal nationality 
rights, women’s subordination can never be ended. If women have not the 
right to their own nationality, subject to change only as a man’s nationality 
is changed, they cannot exercise equality in other civil rights. If a woman’s 
nationality is not her own, if it is subject to change through no will of her 
own, because of marriage or because of a change in the nationality of her 
husband, then she cannot inalienably possess other rights, such as the right 


to her own domicile, property rights, and even the right to guardianship 
and protection of her own children. 


Inequality in nationality rights leads inevitably to inequality in other 
rights. Because of the basic nature of this right, the Cable Act of 1922 and 
the amendments to it which became law in July, 1930, are the most important 
laws passed for the freedom of women since the adoption of the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment to the Constitution of the United States in 1920. 


Because of his past work for equality in nationality rights, Representative 
Cable deserves the gratitude of women everywhere. 


Because he is determined to continue that work until women of the 
United States have complete equality in nationality rights, and until, by 
international agreement, the countries of the world shall have established 
the principle of equality between men and women in international law, 
Representative Cable deserves the support of women in the Fourth Ohio 
Congressional District when they cast their ballots on November 4. Like- 
wise he deserves the support of men who believe in justice. 


Women all over the United States are watching the Fourth Ohio Con- 


gressional District and hoping for Representative Cable’s re-election. Nine 
national organizations of women — the largest national organizations of 
women, representing all shades of opinion and purpose on other matters— 
and one national organization consisting of both men and women, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, appeared before the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization of the House of Representatives during the last session 
of Congress to urge the passage of Representative Cable’s most recent measure 
removing discrimination against women from nationality law. 


Representative Cable’s immediate objects now are the complete equaliza- 
tion of the nationality laws of the United States and the calling of an inter- 
national conference to consider methods of equalizing nationality laws every- 
where, for only by international action can this equality be made completely 
effective. 


These objects he will eventually attain, we are confident, if he is returned 
to Congress. We likewise have faith that he will be returned to continue the 
immeasurably important task he has set for himself in equalizing the status 
of women in the nationality laws. For without equality in nationality rights, 
equality in other rights is only a delusion, even though it may obtain on the 
statute books. Women can never be free, equal, and independent unless 
the right of nationality on an equal and independent basis is guaranteed 
them. Women are subordinate as long as their nationality is in any respect 
subordinate to that of their husbands. 


That is why women all over the world are hoping that Representative 
Cable of Ohio will be a member of the Congress of the United States until 
his task is completed—and as long after that as he wants to be! Women 
cannot afford to lose his effective services. Nor can men who believe in 
justice, in the principle of equality in the “inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” on which our country was founded, afford 
to lose the services of a man so devoted to that principle. 
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September 13, 1930 


Cable of Ohio has already for al- 
most a decade been a symbol of 
American women's increasing independ- 
ence in the matter of nationality rights in 
the United States. During the Congress 
just ended, he became a world figure in 
this important contest. At the recent 
world conference on nationality held at 
The Hague, Representative Cable’s name 
became the symbol of the aspirations of 
countless women from all over the world; 
women who will never see and know Rep- 
resentative Cable as we do; women who 
struggle in their own countries for greater 
nationality rights, often without a spokes- 
man of Representative Cable’s imagina- 
tion, prestige, and sense of justice; women 
who realize that each step in advance 
taken by a nation as powerful as the 
United States makes it easier for them in 
other countries to win greater recognition 
of equality in nationality: all these 
women know of Representative Cable’s 
gallant fight for justice to their sex in the 
American Congress. 
There is not the slightest doubt in the 
minds of many of us who worked for equal 
nationality rights here and at The Hague 
Conference that the refusal of the United 
States to sign the nationality convention 
adopted by the world jurists at The 
Hague was affected directly by Repre- 
sentative Cable. He had pending in Con- 
gress during the conference amendments 
to his earlier law of 1922 concerning 
women’s nationality rights; amendments 
which (since become law) gave a greater 


Ta name of Representative John L. 


Re- election 


By Doris Stevens, Chairman, 
Inter American Commission of Women 


degree of equality to women. Our pleni- 
potentiaries at The Hague Conference 
were aware that, through the efforts of 
Representative Cable, the American Con- 
gress was about to go still further in ex- 
tending equality to women in nationality 
rights, and that therefore a convention 
offered to, the world, based on unequal 
treatment between men and women, 
would not be likely to receive the approval 
of the United States Senate, even if the 
delegates should sign it and bring it back 
to this Government for ratification. 

Representative Cable, always far- 
sighted, had also, prior to the meeting of 
this world conference (called under the 
auspices of the League of Nations), intro- 
duced into Congress a resolution author- 
izing the President of the United States 
to call a world conference on nationality. 
Perhaps he feared that The Hague Con- 
ference would not produce a progressive 
convention relating to women’s national- 
ity. I do not know. At any rate, the 
possibility of another conference being 
called was known to the American dele- 
gates to The Hague Conference. 

This vigilant champion of women’s na- 
tionality rights did still another thing in 
the midst of a crisis which affected the 
women of the whole world. While The 
Hague Conference was in session, he per- 
sonally called upon President Hoover and 
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Women of the World Hope for Representative Cable’s 


urged him to see to it that the United 
States delegates at The Hague did not 
accept this unjust world code launched by 
the conference, because it was based on 
inequality between men and women. The 
United States was the first nation to an- 
nounce to the forty-seven nations assem- 
bled at The Hague that it would not sign 
the convention. Seventeen other countries 
out of the forty-seven subsequently did 
not sign either. Our refusal may have 
had something to do with the refusal of 
some of these nations to sign. 

In any case, these are concrete examples 
of effective and brilliant activity on the 
part of Representative Cable at a time 
when the nationality rights of women 
were in grave danger of suffering a set- 
back. He did all in his power to see that 
his own country took a progressive stand. 
And it did. 

Representative Cable is needed in Con- 
gress to continue this great work for 
American women and so for the women of 
the world. Not to return him would be 
an irreparable loss to women, And a loss 
to women is a loss to men. Representa- 
tive Cable’s work is incomplete. He will 
continue it upon his reelection. His 
record on this one question alone deserves, 
we believe, the ardent support of the men 
and women of Ohio who believe in justice 
to women as well as to men, and who are 
opposed to forcing allegiance upon any 
person against his or her will. This is a 
basic principle of just government. 

Women all over the world will rejoice 
in Representative Cable’s re-election. 


Unprogressive Codification of Nationality at The Hague 


ODAY seated comfortably at lunch- 
eon in our great cities it does not 
occur to us to contrast our situation 


with that of the days of Rome, when, con- 


scious of its mission, it was setting out to 
acquire the world and imposed its laws 
upon far distant lands. Were we per- 
mitted to draw aside the veil, we would 
see the head of the household, the pater- 


familias, seated at the head of the table, 


with his wife and his children and the 
slaves of the household—indeed, all slaves 
and subject to the will of their lord and 
master, the paterfamilias. Why this differ- 


ence? Because the great discovery has 


been made and has penetrated all classes 
of society in all civilized countries, that 
the world is made up of human beings; 
that, as human beings, they should, and 
finally must, have the rights of human 
beings, implying the same rights, the 
same duties equally applied to each and 
every person of the human race. This 


does not mean that there are not differ- 
ences between and among human beings, 
but the differences are natural, that is to 


By James Brown Scott 


EpitTor’s Nor: Dr. James Brown Scott is 
one of the foremost authorities on interna- 
tional law in the world . He is president of the 
American Institute of International Law, sec- 
retary of the Carnegie Foundation for Inter-. 
national Peace, professor of international law 
and of diplomatic history at the Georgetown 
University School of Foreign Service. e has 
represented the United States Government in 
several international conferences. He was 
formerly solicitor of the Department of State 
and for many > oad has been chairman of the 
Internationa w Section of the American. 
Bar Association. He has been suggested as 
successor to Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief 
Justice of the United States, as the American 
judge on the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. As this article and many acts 
of his show, he is a staunch fighter for justice, 
and for equality between men and women. 


say, physical—not artificial—imposed by 
a superior upon an inferior because of an 
artificial conception of things of which 
the alleged superior is at once the creator, 
the judge, and the advocate in his own 
cause. 

The child is different from the man, 
mentally and physically, but with the 


_years both differences vanish and the 
young male joins the ranks of the su- 


periors. 


The case, however, is not the same with 
the maiden. Years do, indeed, develop 
the intellectual or spiritual qualities, as 
in the case of her brother, but there is 
a natural difference which neither years 


nor statute can change. 


We thus have two classes, which nature 
has separated, but within the class each 
is the equal of the other, because nature 
abhors inequality. 

But what is this inequality? It is phy- 
sical. It is not intellectual; it is not 
spiritual; it is assuredly not moral; and, 
notwithstanding physical inequality, co- 
operation upon the basis of equality is 
essential to the perpetuation of the hu- 
man species, for, as I have said, nature 
even in the perpetuation of the race ab- 
hors inequality. What does this mean? 
That inequalities not imposed by nature 
have an artificial basis, and that they are 
doomed to vanish. They are vanishing, 
and with a larger experience, an open 
field, and no favor, competition will de- 
termine the extent to which physical in- 
capacity disqualifies one or the other. In 
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all other spheres, however, men can not 
make unequal what God has made equal. 


The first of the conferences for the codi- 
fication of international law met at The 
Hague on March 13 and adjourned on 
Saturday, April 12. It failed to reach 
an agreement on two of its subjects—The 
Territorial Sea and Responsibility of 
States—and it would have been better 
had it not agreed upon Nationality, in 
that the price of agreement seems to have 
been the sacrifice of equality in the mat- 
ter of sex. 


For the purposes of equality, it is im- 
material whether nationality depends 
upon jus soli, that is to say, birth within 
a particular territory and subject to its 
jurisdiction, or upon jus sanguinis—blood 
relationship—irrespective of the place of 
birth. Nor is it necessary to change the 
nationality laws of any country, much 
less of all countries, inasmuch as equality 
could be preserved, irrespective of the 
principle, if the contracting parties would 
agree that, from the going into effect of 
the agreement, “there should be no dis- 
tinction based on sex in their law and 
practice relating to nationality.” The 
law and the practice of every country 
could remain as it was, with the sole dif- 
ference that each should apply equally to 
men and women. It would be better, 
however, if one or other of the competing 
systems should be adopted. 


I have mentioned these matters by way 


of introduction to the articles on married 


women and children contained in the con- 
vention concluded at The Hague on April 
12 of the present year, upon which I shall 
make some observations. 


The eighth article provides: 


“Tf the national law of the wife 
causes her to lose her nationality on 
marriage with a foreigner, this con- 
sequence shall be conditional on her 
acquiring the nationality of the hus- 
band.” 


The inequality in this article lies on the 
surface. The national law does not de- 
prive the husband of his nationality. The 
laws of most countries deprive women 
“committing” matrimony—as if marriage 
were a crime, and to be punished—of the 
nationality which they had previously 
possessed. 

The conference seems to have been ob- 
sessed on the matter of statelessness—a 
situation which occasionally exists and 
which could be corrected by a general dis- 
position, as in the special law of the 
United States, that the woman’s nation- 
ality is not affected by marriage. This, 
however, is not the right way of stating 
it. It should be that marriage does not 
affect the nationality of the parties to it. 
Here there is no statelessness. 

The law of the United States is, how- 
ever, in this matter unequal in that it al- 
lows the wife to renounce her nationality 
by a declaration to that effect before a 
court possessing the right to grant natu- 


ralization, although there is no provision 
to this effect in the case of the husband. 
If it be desirable that husband or wife 
should change their nationality upon mar- 
riage, this could be done by the subse- 
quent naturalization of one or the other, 
according to the laws of the country in 
which they reside. 

Article 9 is thus worded: 

“If the national law of the wife 
causes her to lose her nationality 
upon a change in the nationality of 
her husband occuring during mar- 
riage, this consequence shall be con- 
ditional on her acquiring her hus- 
band’s new nationality.” | 
This article bristles with inequalities. 

It contemplates the naturalization of the 
husband during marriage, and it im- 
presses upon the wife the nationality 
which he has newly acquired. There is 
no disposition to be found on the statute 
book by which the naturalization of a 
wife naturalizes her husband. 

However, obsessed with the idea of ob- 
viating statelessness, at the expense, be 
it said, of the woman, the wife is not to 
lose her original nationality, unless by 
the law of the husband’s new State she 
acquires his new nationality at one and 
the same time. Why not adopt the law of 
the United States, that an American 
woman does not lose her nationality by 
the naturalization of her husband, nor 
does a foreign woman marrying an Ameri- 
can national acquire his? 

Article 10 is a step in advance in that 
the “Naturalization of the husband dur- 
ing marriage shall not involve a change 
in the nationality of the wife except with 
her consent.” 

Under this article, the wife may indeed 
retain her nationality, but the disposition 
is unequal, because the nationality of the 
husband is not changed by the wife’s 
naturalization during the marriage, with 
or without his consent. 

Article 11 deals further with the effect 
of marriage on one of the contracting 
parties: 

“The wife who, under the law of 
her country, lost her nationality on 
marriage shall not recover it after 
the dissolution of the marriage ex- 
cept on her own application and in 
accordance with the law‘of that coun- 
try. If she does recover it, she shall 
lose the nationality which she ae- 
quired by reason of the marriage.” 
The meaning of this article is clear— 

that the nationality of the wife having 
been lost by her marriage, does not revert 
by the mere termination of marriage. She 
may acquire her former nationality only 
by affirmative action on her part, in ac- 
cordance with the law of the country of 
which she was a subject or citizen before 
contracting marriage. This is an unequal 
condition, in that the husband retains 
his nationality by the dissolution of mar- 
riage, whether it be by death or divorce 
of his erstwhile partner. Upon recovering 
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her original status, the wife loses the 
nationality acquired by mariage—a dis- 
position to prevent the wife from having 
two nationalities, that of the country of 
which she was originally a national and 
that of the country of her one time hus- 
band. 

So much for the nationality of married 
women. It now is the turn of the chil- 
dren, Articles 12-16 dealing with their 
nationality. Article 12 is to the follow- 
ing effect: 

“Rules of law which confer na- 
tionality by reason of birth on the 
territory of a State shall not apply 
automatically to children born to 
persons enjoying diplomatic immuni- 
ties in the country where the birth 

occurs. 

“The law of each State shall per- 
mit children of consuls de carriére, 
or of officials of foreign States 
charged with official missions by 
their governments, to become di- 
vested, by repudiation or otherwise, 
of the nationality of the State in 
which they were born, in any case in 
which on birth they acquired dual 
nationality, provided that they re- 
tain the nationality of their parents.” 
This article appears to be fair upon the 

surface. It is true that children of dip- 
lomatic agents are regarded as born in 
the home country. This is well enough 
but there may be a two-fold inequality. 
Hitherto the person enjoying diplomatic 
immunity has been of the masculine per- 
suasion — the nationality of the mother 
being immaterial. If the ‘parents are 
of the same nationality, the question, how- 
ever, would not arise. As matters stand, 
it is generally, if not exclusively, the na- 
tionality of the father and not that of 
the mother which is to be taken into 


account. 


In the latter part of the second para- 
graph of the article there is an inequality 
which does not appear in the first clause, 
because hitherto consuls did not possess 
diplomatic immunities and the child born 
in the United States of a foreign consul 
is an American citizen, ex jure soli. The 
inequality appears, however, if we bear 
in mind that, by the law of the consul’s 
country, the child born in the place of his 
mission acquires his nationality. He thus 
has what is called a “dual nationality,” 
although there is no duality in the matter. 
As long as the child remains in the United 
States, or until it becomes naturalized in 
a foreign country, it has but one nation- 
ality so far as these United States are 
concerned. 

The final clause undoubtedly contem- 
plates that the consul and his wife are 
of one and the same nationality. How- 
ever, if they happen to be of different na- 
tionality, the status of the husband is to 
prevail—and hence the inequality. 

Article 13 proposes that: 

“Naturalization of the parents shall 
confer on such of their children as, 
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according to its law, are minors the 
nationality of the State by which the 
naturalization is granted. In such 
case the law of that State may speci- 
fy the conditions governing the ac- 
quisition of its nationality by the 
minor children as a result of the 
naturalization of the parents. In 
cases where minor children do not 
acquire the nationality of their par- 
ents as the result of the naturaliza- 
tion of the latter, they shall retain 
their existing nationality.” 

The first sentence seems to be equal, in 
that minors are to obtain the nationality 
of the State in which the naturalization 
is granted. Whose naturalization? That 
of the parents. But suppose the “parents” 
are of diverse nationality and the father 
alone is naturalized; or suppose in the 
same case that the mother becomes natu- 
ralized. The matter is to be taken care 
of by the State. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the naturalization of one or 
the other person will have a like result. 
In one case, and in one case only, are the 
children unaffected; when by the law of 
the State naturalization of the parents— 
of one or of both—does not confer natu- 
ralization upon the children. 

Article 14 reads: 

“A child whose parents are both 
unknown shall have the nationality 
of the country of birth. If the child’s 
parentage is established, its nation- 


ality shall be determined by the rules 


applicable in cases where the par- 

entage is known. 

“A: foundling is, until the contrary 
is proved, presumed to have been born 
on the territory of the State in which 
it was found.” 

Here the principle of jus sanguinis 
breaks down, to be replaced by jus soli, 
for, though parents may be unknown, the 
nationality of the place of birth is a sure 
criterion. If the parents are unknown, 
the jus soli accords the nationality of the 
birthplace. The child, therefore, has a 
nationality, although it happens to be an 
“orphan” or of unknown parentage. Here 
there is no discrimination, and indeed 
there can not be in any case where the 
territorial principle obtains, inasmuch as 
parentage of whatever country or blood is 
excluded. «nf 

But inequality may enter the moment 
that parentage is established. It would 
not do so, however, where the law of terri- 
toriality controls, as in the United States. 
But where that of jus sangyinis prevails, 
the nationality may be othér than that of 
place of birth. The child will have the 
nationality of the father, according to 
the law of most States, although it is born 
in a country of which the father is not 
a national. This is true even of the 


United States, whose law impresses the 


father’s nationality, irrespective of that 
of the mother, upon the offspring. But 
the child of unknown parents may be a 
“foundling” of unknown place of birth, 


as well as parentage. There is here noth- 
ing to do, if the child is not to be state- 
less, but to give it the nationality of the 
country in which it is “found.” This is 
not exactly the principle of territoriality ; 
it is, however, a presumption in its favor. 
We have here two chances of inequality ; 
if the place of birth is ascertained, the 
child ceases to be a “foundling” and ac- 
quires a nationality according to the law 
of the country where born. This may be 
nationality ew jure soli; if not, it will be 
that of the blood, and in the matter of 
nationality the blood of the father counts 
for more than that of the mother. Natural 
equality gives way to artificial inequality. 

Article 18 holds that: 

„Where the nationality of a State 
is not acquired automatically by rea- 
son of birth on its territory, a child 
born on the territory of that State 
of parents having no nationality, or 
of unknown nationality, may obtain 
the nationality of the said State. The 
law of that State shall determine the 
conditions governing the acquisition 
of its nationality in such cases.” 

There would be no reason for an article 
of this kind if jus soli were the test; in- 
deed if expatriation were admitted, 
coupled with naturalization, the law of 
nationality would be as short as it would 
be simple. However, such is not the case. 
In the meantime, inequality leads us a 
merry dance. In the present instance, the 
State may impose its nationality upon 
the child born within its territory, wheth- 
er the parents be unknown or stateless, 
if known. Properly enough, the State is 
master of the situation. 

Article 16 stipulates that: 

“Tf the law of the State, whose na- 
tionality an illegitimate child pos- 
sess, recognizes that such nationality 
may be lost as a consequence of a 
change in the civil status of the child 
(legitimation, recognition), such loss 
shall be conditional on the acquisi- 
tion by the child of the nationality of 
another State under the law of such 
State relating to the effect upon na- 
tionality of changes in civil status.“ 
To begin with the natural, rather than 

the illegitimate, child has a nationality. 
In the case of jus soli, it is that of the 
place of birth, If it be nationality by 
blood, the mother, when it counts against 
her, is preferred to the father, who may 
not be known or who does not care to be 
embarrassed with a relationship which 
the mother may not be able to conceal. 
But injustice in the form of inequality ap- 
pears upon the scene and deprives the 
mother of her child, whom she may in the 
meantime have supported by her unaided 
efforts. The father may step in and rec- 
ognize the child, whereupon the mother 
drops a round in the ladder, or she may 
be shaken off by legitimation. It may be 
a foreigner who recognizes or legitima- 
tizes his natural child. If in such a case 
the law of his State confers his nation- 


ality upon his natural child, then its 
original nationality is lost; otherwise not. 
In this way, statelessness is avoided, but 
the nationality of the child becomes, it 
is believed, that of the father. The in- 
justice of imposing the nationality of the 
mother upon her natural child, and per- 
mitting it to be taken away by the father, 
who may never have lived in her country, 
is an insult to the mother and may be a 
hardship alike to mother and child. Ini- 
quity is here added to inequality. 

Article 17 disposes: 

“If the law of a State recognizes 
that its nationality may be lost as 
the result of adoption, this loss shall 
be conditional upon the acquisition 
by the person adopted of the nation- 
ality of the person by whom he is 
adopted, under the law of the State 
of which the latter is a national re- 
lating to the effect of adoption upon 
nationality.” 

It is to be observed that the article 
does not define adoption any more than 
Article 16 defines the civil status; only 
the effect of one or other on nationality 
is considered, and in each case the pur- 
pose of the article seems to be to prevent 
statelessness. If adoption does not affect 
nationality, this article is useless in its 
present shape. If, however, adoption af- 
fects nationality, the nationality of the 
adopted person shall only be lost if the 
nationality of the adopting person is ac- 
quired. Here again there may be in- 


equality, inasmuch as the State, free to 


determine the matter of nationality, may 
accord equality or inequality, as it 
pleases. 

It is evident that the first Conference 
for the Codification of International Law 
wished to prevent “double nationality,” 
and “statelessness.” If equality had 
seemed as desirable as a single nation- 
ality, of whatever country it might be, 
codification would have fared better, and 
it would have been better for the con- 
ference. As it is, inequality is either 
patent or latent in every article of Chap- 
ter III, dealing with the nationality of 
married women; in every article of Chap- 
ter IV, dealing with the nationality of 
children; and in the single article of 
Chapter V, dealing with adoption. It is 
easy to see why this was so; the confer- 
ence had failed to agree on the Territorial 
Sea, and on the Responsibility of States, 
and if it had failed to agree on Nation- 
ality, it would have been a “total loss.“ 
Therefore, the delegates closed their eyes 
to the post-war tendency everywhere pres- 
ent, and indeed pervading the progressive 
and most civilized countries of the world; 
closed their ears to the pleas of the wom- 
en; and in very truth turned their backs 
upon them. Hence it is that in the na- 
tionality of women and children the 
convention adopted is reactionary in fact, 
if not in form; that the first and only 
international statute on the subject 
fastens upon the women of the world and 
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their children the inequalities of past and 
unenlightened ages, to such a degree, in- 
deed, that the conference itself, having 
purchased agreement at the price of 
equality, actually recommended the con- 
tracting States to repudiate the conven- 
tion, because of the inequalities which 
had produced a temporary and inequit- 
able triumph by studying how they might 
introduce equality into their laws and 
practice, 

The delegation of the United States at 
The Hague was not satisfied with the way 
things were going. The unwillingness of 
the conference to accept our “shibboleth” 
of free and unlimited expatriation ap- 


pears to have distressed its chairman and 


led him to suggest to the Department of 
State that the delegation should not sign 
the convention, owing, apparently, to the 
conditions attached to the article on ex- 
patriation. At Washington, at the other 
end of the line, the women were bothering 
the President and the Acting Secretary 
of State with their new fangled notions of 
equality and that sort of thing. The up- 
shot of it was that the chairman of the 
delegation stood by expatriation; the 
woman member of the delegation — for 
Germany and the United States were the 
only countries which appointed the pleni- 
potentiaries without reference to sex 
— took over and made her own Miss 
Stevens’ positive proposal in the form of 
a recommendation, already introduced by 


the Chilean delegation, providing for the 
equal administration of the law and prac- 
tice of the States in the matter of na- 
tionality, without discrimination of sex. 

The conference adopted the convention 
with all its inequalities and iniquities. It 
also adopted Miss Stevens’ proposal, in 
the form of a recommendation, which 
was, however, a condemnation of the con- 
vention in so far as it related to women 
and children; and the Government of the 
United States expressed its condemnation 
of the convention as a whole through the 
American delegation, which voted against 
and refused to sign it, apparently, as 
stated in a press release by, the Depart- 
ment of State, because of the refusal to 
accept the American doctrine of expatria- 
tion, and because of the unequal articles 
relating to women and children, thus com- 
mitting, upon the adjournment of the con- 
ference, and before the world at large, 
these United States of America, to free 
and unlimited expatriation and the ten- 
dency toward equality of men, women, 
and children in the matter of nationality. 
Forty nations voted for the convention of 
abomination against the single, solitary 
protest of the United States, whose gov- 
ernment now stands squarely and in im- 
pressive isolation as the advocate of the 
right of human beings, without let or 
hindrance, to change their nationality, 
and to equality of right in a proximate 


Equal Rights 


future, without reference to sex, in all 
matters pertaining to nationality. 

It is to be earnestly hoped—indeed it 
is to be urged—that the nations which 
have signed the convention will not ratify 
it; that the nations which did not sign 
it will not adhere to it, so that after their 
Excellencies, the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the Powers participating in the 
Conference, have had time to consider the 
recommendation and to study the ways 
and means of introducing equality in the 
matter of women and children into their 
laws and practice, a further conference at 
The Hague may convene to further the 
administration of law, of justice, and of 
equity, in so far as human rights are in- 
volved, in the broad and important do- 
main of nationality. 

Nothing dies harder than prejudice— 
unless it be privilege—but each dies at 
different times and in different ways. 
The remedy for darkness is “more light” 
—Goethe’s last words; the remedy for in- 
justice is more justice; the remedy for 
error is truth; for prejudice, evidence 
that those who suffer its shafts are worthy 
of friendship and co-operation, rather 
than contempt and inequality, which is, 
as it were, the first step toward prejudice 
and the arrogance of privilege; the only 
remedy for privilege is its renunciation 
by those who possess it, in behalf of an 
equal and exact justice in all the relation- 
ships of our earthly lives. 


Women’s Nationality and the United States Government 


1907 :—Act of March 2 compelled Amer- 
ican women, for the first time in the laws 
of the United States, to lose their nation- 
ality upon marriage to citizens of an- 
other country. 

1922:—Act of September 22—The Ca- 
ble Act restored to American women the 
right to keep their nationality upon mar- 
riage to foreigners under certain circum- 
stances. 


1924:—League of Nations appointed 


committee to study the question of nation- 
ality with view to a World Conference 
upon the subject. 

1928 :—Doris Stevens at Geneva secured 
resolution by the League of Nations that 


invitations to the Conference on Nation 
ality suggest to the governments of the 


world the appointment of women as pleni- 
potentiaries to conference. 

1929 :—Nationality Committee of Inter 
American Commission of Women decided 
on treaty drawn up by Alice Paul, chair- 
man of the committee, providing: 

“The contracting parties agree that 
from the going into effect of this 
treaty there shall be no distinction 
based on sex in their law or practice 
relating to nationality.” 

Numerous endorsements of treaty fol- 
lowed: The American Institute of Inter- 
national Law Governing Board, and many 
other organizations, State, local, national, 


1929, December 6:—Deputation from 


Chronology Compiled by Maud Younger 


National Woman’s Party requested of 
President Hoover that the United States 
plenipotentiaries to The Hague should 
stand for equal nationality rights for men 
and women. 

1930, February :—Representative Cable 
of Ohio introduced bill to remove remain- 
ing discriminations against women in na- 
tionality laws. 

Havana :—Inter American Commission 
of Women endorsed treaty drawn up by 
its nationality committee and appointed 
Doris Stevens, chairman of the commis- 
sion, to work for its passage at Hague. 

President Hoover appointed as a pleni- 
potentiary to The Hague Ruth Shipley, 
the first American woman to hold such a 
position, and as technical advisor, Emma 
Wold. 

1930, March 13:— Conference at The 
Hague convened. 

Conference divided itself into three com- 
mittees: 1—Nationality, 2—Territorial 
Waters, 3—Responsibility of States. 

Miguel Cruchaga of Chile introduced 
equality resolution sponsored by Inter 
American Commission of Women. 

The United States delegation intro- 
duced the following resolution: 


“The conference recommends to the 
consideration of the governments the 


principle that in their law and prac- 
tice relating to nationality there shall 
be no distinction based on sex, with 
particular consideration of the inter- 
ests of the children involved in the 
application of the principle.” 

It was believed in the United States, 
and so stated by the Acting Secretary of 
State, that this conference would be mere- 
ly preliminary and that a later conference 
would be called to take definite action. 

1930, March 29:—Cable, Doris Stevens 
to Alice Paul, Washington, D. C. The 
Hague: “Arrived last night, conferred 
immediately with Politis, chairman na- 
tionality. committee; committee acts 
Thursday, Friday; final vote April 7-9; 
conference closes immediately thereafter.” 

Plans for an intensive and swift cam- 
paign were immediately made in Wash- 
ington. 

1930, March 30:—Cable, Stevens to 
Paul. The Hague: “Difficult to get sub- 
stantial impression from leaders whether 
will adopt declaration or convention or 
mere recommendations. * * * Decision 
mere recommendations. * * * Great 
danger League of Nations proposal will 
be signed, United States among nations 
empowered sign without further reference. 

March 31:—(New York Times): The 
Hague: “Behind closed doors watched 
from the beginning to the end of its 
meeting by Doris Stevens, the first 
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committee of the International Law 
Conference discussed today the national- 
ity of married women. The only con- 
cession to the women crusaders from the 
Western Hemisphere was that the vote 
was postponed until Wednesday until 
after the public hearing of the women’s 
deputations. * * * Senor Alvarez took 
the lead in defending the thesis that 
women should be free to choose their na- 
tionality just as men, but only China, 
Russia, Brazil, Belgium, Canada, and 
Czechoslovakia supported him. The 
United States, France, and Japan appar- 
ently preferred to wait to see how things 
would develop.” 

April 1:—Hearing of women’s. organi- 
zations before committee. 

April 2:—Voting by committee begun. 

Cable, Stevens to Paul—“United States 
recommendation of study by governments 
adopted 19 to 6 by committee.” 


(Note: After recommending study 
of principle of equality, committee 
adopted four inequalities. ) 


April 2:—Cable, Stevens to Paul— 
League bases principles, not actual texts 
16-17-19 adopted big majorities. Base 18 
adopted two to one. United States voted 
against sixteen, abstained others. Voting 
on texts begins Friday.” 

(New York Times) Washington: “A 
request that President Hoover instruct 
the American delegation to The Hague 
to oppose any nationality _ conventions 
which do not include Equal Rights for 
women was made to the President today 
by the American Association of Women 
Lawyers.” 

April 3:—The Hague—Stevens to Paul 
—“Bases 16 to 19 have become articles 9 
to 12. Urge Miller vote against articles. 
Abstention insufficient. Voting begins 
morning.” 

Mrs. Harvey Wiley and Alice Paul in 
Washington telephoned Doris Stevens at 
The Hague about situation. 

Mrs. Wiley carried letter to White 
House, asking President to cable Ameri- 
can delegate at The Hague to work for 
postponement. 

Senator Caraway issued statement: “As 
one Senator, I feel that the World Code 
now being launched at The Hague will 
not be ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate if there are any discriminations based 
on sex.” 

April 4, Friday:—(New York Times) 
The Hague—“The nationality committee 


of the conference adopted today in its 


second and last reading nine clauses of a 


convention text. The committee probably 


will finish its work next Monday, and on 
Wednesday a plenary meeting may be 
summoned to examine the conventions.” 


(Special to New York Times) Washing. 


ington: — The State Department an- 
nounced today that the American delega- 
tion at the Conference for the Codification 
of International Law at The Hague had 


taken a position in favor of no distinction 
in the laws of nations based on sex, but 
that, apparently, the conference is so 
widely split on the question that it will 
be unable to reach an agreement.” 


(Note: In international confer- 
ences in which the United States had 
taken part, decisions were reached by 
agreement, unanimity. At Hague 
they were decided by majority.) 

Cable: Stevens to Paul—“A simple ma- 


jority vote is all that is necessary. The 
vote on this rule was decided by vote of 
seventeen to eighteen. United States 
cast deciding vote.” 

Letter from Acting Secretary of State 
Cotton to Senator Wesley Jones of Wash- 
ington: “I do not think tiere will be 
any international agreement on the ques- 
tion of nationality as a result of the con- 
ference at The Hague.” 

(Special to New York Times) Washing- 
ton: “Senator Fess announced that he 
would hesitate to vote for the ratification 
of a world code which contained discrimi- 
nations based on sex. Seven Senators 
have now come to the aid of the women in 
the campaign to have the nationality sec- 


tion of the world code based on equality 


between men and women.” 

April 5:—Cable, Stevens to Paul: 
“Press release accredited to State Depart- 
ment inaccurate. Convention will be 
voted by a large majority. Miller insists 
will vote for articles eleven, twelve.” 

(New York Times) The Hague: “The 
nationality committee. adopted four 
articles of a convention on the nationality 


of married women, all of which represent 


bitter disappointments to the women who 
have come here to press their claims for 
complete equality in status with men. * * 
The United States members of the nation- 
ality committee voted against the first 
two articles and in favor of the latter 
two.” 

(Special to New York Times) Washing- 
ton: “Senator Borah of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee today joined with Sen- 
ators Fess of Ohio and Capper of Kansas, 
Republican members of the committee, 
and five Democratic Senators in opposi- 
tion to ratification by the United States 
of any world code discriminating against 
women in matters affecting nationality.” 

April 6 :— (Special to New York Times) 
Washington: “Fifteen Senators now are 
interested in the Equal Rights campaign 
to prevent inclusion of clauses discrimi- 
nating against women in the proposed 
world code.” 

April 7:—(Radio to Christian Science 
Monitor) The Hague: “Articles 9 to 12, 
which contain sex inequality, went 
through by a large majority. Doris 
Stevens issued a statement declaring * * * 
‘The nations of the world assembled have 
started on the road toward one code of 


‘international law for women and another 


for men. * * #) 99 
Another side of the case was put by 
David Hunter Miller, chief American 
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delegate to the conference: “It is true 
that a recommendation on sex equality 
is not being incorporated in the conven- 
tion which the conference is drawing up. 
But there is enormous intangible value in 
the fact that over forty nations have come 
together to exchange views.” 

(Wireless to New York Times) The 
Hague: “Cables from Washington state 
that more than one-fourth of the members 
of the United States have decided against 
vatification of the discriminating clauses 
in the nationality convention. * * * 

“Committee adopted today the Belgian- 
American proposal that all States be 
asked to study the possibility of equal 
status in their nationality laws.” 

Cable: Stevens to Paul. The Hague: 
“Final vote will be taken Wednesday or 
Thursday. United States can still insist 
on voting by articles and reverse its vote 
on articles 11 and 12. It can also not 
sign. Vote on article 11 was twenty-three 
for, seven against, nine abstaining. Co- 
lombia voted for articles 9, 10, 12, against 
article 11. Brazil, Uruguay abstained 
from voting on all four articles. Cuba in- 
structed to vote for equality, but absent. 
Nicaragua voted for article 11, abstained 
from voting on the others. Cruchaga was 
the only one of forty-seven voting against 
all articles embodying distinctions on sex.” 

Washington: Deputation of New York 
women to Acting Secretary of State Cot- 
ton requested that the United States dele- 
gation at The Hague withdraw unless con- 
ference agrees to postpone action on na- 
tionality until governments have had an 
opportunity to study. 

Mr. Cotton still declared he did not be- 
lieve conference would draw up any na- 
tionality convention because there was so 
much disagreement. 

Washington: Press release stated “now 
enough Senators opposed to sex discrimi- 
nations in nationality laws to block rati- 
fication.” 

(Special to New York Times) Washing- 
ton: “A delegation of Republican women 
from New York City and up-State New 
York asked President Hoover today to 
withdraw the United States delegation un- 
less the proposed convention is post- 
poned. * * The President, according to 
the delegation, expressed himself as en- 
tirely in sympathy with the position of 
the women and said he would consider 
their request as to tactics.” 

The Hague: Deputation of American 
women to David Hunter Miller. | 

(Report of this deputation in New York 
Times, April 10): “Miss Margaret 
Whittemore, representative of the Na- 
tional Woman's Party, pointed out that 
on all other subjects except women’s na- 
tionality there had been no attempt to 
force through agreements on strongly con- 
troversial subjects. 


(Note: Territorial waters and re- 


sponsibility of States left for future 
decisions. ) 
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“Mr. Miller declared that he realized 
that the articles concerning women 
adopted here by the nationality commit- 
tee were contrary to the principle. of 
equality, but that United States delega- 
tion felt that since many other nations 
had reached a substantial agreement on 
them, the United States could not in pro- 
priety withdraw. Miss Stevens cabled 
President Hoover as follows: The United 
States delegation to the law codification 
conference is making no effective fight to 
prevent the adoption of a nationality con- 
vention based on sex discriminations. On 
the contrary, it is supporting two articles 
based on the principle of inequality.’ ” 

Resolution introduced in House of Rep- 
resentatives, April 9, 1930, by Representa- 
tive John L. Cable of Ohio (H. J. Res. 
296) : 

“Resolved: By the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Congress assembled 
that the American delegates to the Con- 
ference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law at The Hague should not 
be a party to any articles which would 
constitute a backward step and should 
adhere to the principle that women 
should enjoy the same nationality rights 
as men.” 

April 10:—Cables received from Hague 
told of seriousness of situation and fore- 
cast overwhelming vote for treaty based 
on inequality. 

Washington: — Delegation of Women 
Lawyers to Mr. Cotton. 


WONDER how many women in this 
country, and out of it, too, for that 
matter, realize the debt of gratitude 
they owe to Representative John L. Cable, 
member of Congress from Ohio and the 
author of what is known as the “Cable 
Act.” This act, originally passed by Con- 
gress in 1922, established independent 
rights of citizenship for the women of this 
country, with certain restrictions, and 
reversed the former cruel and unjust atti- 
tude of our government, which decreed 
that any American woman who married a 
foreigner ceased to be an American citi- 
zen. Representative Cable sponsored this 
bill, and at all times fought valiantly 
for it. 2 
It is comparatively easy to find men to 
introduce measures of interest to women, 
but to find a man who will diligently and 
unceasingly work in law-making bodies to 
get a measure passed, because he believes 
it is just and necessary—that indeed is 
rare in the experience of women! Such 
a man is Representative Cable. Believing 
that “equality of citizenship should be 
the law of the land,” he has worked hard 
for years to bring about such a law. After 
the Cable Act of 1922 was passed Repre- 
sentative Cable said: “This citizenship 
law is a step in the right direction, but it 
does not grant complete independent citi- 
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Representative Cable of Ohio and Dr. 
James Brown Scott called upon President 
Hoover and went into the situation. 

Representative Cable and Dr. Scott 
called upon Secretary of State Cotton 
who promised to take immediate action. 

Laura Berrien and Maud Younger, 
ninety minutes before final voting at 
Hague, had interview with President 
Hoover, who assured them that the United 
States would not vote for, nor take part 
in, nor sign, any nationality treaty that 
contained discrimination based on sex. 

Hague: — (Received Washington 11 
P. M.) Cable: Stevens to Paul: “Whole 
nationality convention containing nine 
sections dis¢riminating against ‘women 
adopted forty to one. The United States 
alone voted against the entire convention.” 

Cable from Margaret Whittemore to 
Alice Paul:— Deep affectionate admira- 
tion for you and Doris. . . Equal Rights 
dominated the conference.” 

Statement of Alice Paul:—“We rejoice 
that our government has taken an em- 
phatic stand against any world law based 
on inequality between men and women. 
We are proud that our nation stood up 
alone in an international conference and 
refused to enter into an international 
code of law because it contained distinc- 
tions based on sex.” | 

April 16 :—Press release from State De- 
partment gave two reasons why United 
States refused to vote for or sign con- 
vention : 


By Florence Bayard Hilles 


zenship rights to women and there should 
be some perfecting amendments.” 


And so Representative Cable went to 
work to secure these amendments. In 
the last Congress he introduced a bill to 
wipe out all the inequalities that existed 
in the Cable Act, but the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization 
was unwilling to report a bill completely 
equalizing the law, and the result was 
that Representative Cable sponsored the 
amendment removing one inequality and 
worked for its passage. The amendment 
passed and through it our law advances 
another “step in the right direction.” 

For this persistent work toward ob- 
taining complete equality in our nation- 
ality laws women owe to Representative 
Cable a real debt of gratitude. In a speech 
on nationality which he recently made 
over a coast-to-coast radio hook-up, Rep- 
resentative Cable said that the credit of 
the act which bears his name belongs to 
the “leaders of the great women’s organi- 
zations.” While it is to the credit of 
many organizations and of women in 
every part of the country that they have 
1ined up in support of equal nationality 
rights, we must not let Representative 


Equal Rights 


Firstly, expatriation ; 


“Secondly, we do not in our laws make 
differences — or make few or relatively 
unimportant differences as to rights of 
men and women in matters of nationality. 
While the convention adopted as to na- 
tionality did something which tended to 
ameliorate the condition of women it did 
not in our view on the whole offer suffi- 
cient advantages to make it satisfactory.” 


April 21:— Resolution introduced in 
House or Representatives by Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, ex- 
pressing Congressional approval of United 
States delegation’s action at The Hague, 
and declaring complete equality in na- 
tionality for both sexes as a national 
policy. 

April 25:—House of Representatives 
passed without dissenting vote the bill in- 
troduced by Representative Cable of Ohio, 
removing from nationality law one dis- 
crimination against women. 


May 21:— House of Representatives 
passed the resolution introduced by Rep- 
resentative Fish. 


June 30:—Senate passed without a dis- 
senting vote the Cable bill which was 
promptly signed by President Hoover. 


Representative Cable immediately an- 
nounced that he would work for passage 
of measures removing all remaining in- 
equalities, placing United States with five 
other nations already having equality in 
nationality law. 


What Women Owe Representative Cable 


Cable’s modest and gallant statement 
take away from the honor that rightly 
belongs to him for his untiring efforts. 
He declares he will continue his work 
until the law of this country gives to 
women exactly the same rights of citizen- 
ship as to men. He says he will go on 
until every inequality is removed from 
the Cable Act—one by one if necessary. 

It naturally seems to us vitally impor- 
tant that Representative Cable be con- 
tinued in Congress to complete this work 
he has so valiantly carried on. He is 
standing for re-election in his district in 
Ohio next November. In deep apprecia- 
tion of his splendid work for equality in 
nationality, we extend to him our truly 
heartfelt wishes for’ success. 
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